Mitre. It happening to be a very rainy night, I made some common-place observations on the relaxation of nerves and depression of spirits which such weather occasioned1; adding, however, that it was good for the vegetable creation. Johnson, who, as we have already seen2, denied that the temperature of the air had any influence on the human frame, answered, with a smile of ridicule, ' Why yes, Sir, it is good for vegetables, and for the animals who eat those vegetables, and for the animals who eat those animals.' This observation of his aptly enough introduced a good supper; and I soon forgot, in Johnson's company, the influence of a moist atmosphere.
Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, though I had all possible reverence for him, I expressed a regret that I could not be so easy with my father3, though he was not much older than Johnson, and certainly however respectable had not
* Johnson would suffer none of his friends to fill up chasms in conversation with remarks on the weather : ' Let us not talk of the weather.' BURNEY.
" See ante, p. 332.
3 Boswell wrote to Temple on Sept. 9, 1767 :—' How unaccountable is it that my father and I should be so ill together 1 He is a man of sense and a man of worth; but from some unhappy turn in his disposition he is much dissatisfied with a son whom you know. I write to him with warmth, with an honest pride, wishing that he should think of me as I am ; but my letters shock him, and every expression in them is interpreted unfavourably. To give you an instance, I send you a letter 1 had from him a few days ago. How galling is it to the friend of
Paoli to be treated so ! I have answered him in my own style ; I will be myself.1 Letters ofBosivell, p. I ro. In the following passage in one of his Hyftochondriacks he certainly describes his father. ' I knew a father who was a violent Whig, and used to attack his son for being a Tory, upbraiding him with being deficient in "noble sentiments of liberty," while at the same time he made this son live under his roof in such bondage, that he was not only afraid to stir from home without leave, like a child, but durst scarcely open his mouth in his father's presence. This was sad living. Yet I would rather see such an excess of awe than a degree of familiarity between father and son by which all reverence is destroyed.' London Mag. 1781, p. 253.
more3 'Arbuthnot was a man of great     who has arrived to the natural size in
